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United States Student Christian Movements 


At year’s end a milestone in student Christian life 
is set as the first all-inclusive Ecumenical Student Con- 
ference convenes at the University of Kansas, December 
27-January 1. Because among the students of America 
this event is strangely parallel with the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches last summer, it merits 
special attention as an occasion for looking at the whole 
picture of student Christian life in this country. 

For such a broad over-view we may do weil to glance 
at the historical background of the present student situa- 
tion, then at the various leading groupings or agencies 
in the field, “alphabetically” identified. The result may 
be a general picture of what the movement is and where 
it is going. 

Students Themselves Started Things 

Earliest records of voluntary student Christian groups 
go back to the late 1690’s at Harvard. Because the ear- 
liest American colleges were for the most part founded 
by “pious and learned gentlemen” with earnest Chris- 
tian concerns, it was assumed from the beginning that 
the college administration was mainly responsible for 
the religious life on campus. <A prevalent secularism 
about the time of the American revolution, however, and 
the intellectual currents of the Enlightenment made pro- 
fessing Christianity rare on campuses as early as the 
end of the 1700’s. Any informal or “secret” meetings of 
campus Christians were the exception. In Williams Col- 
lege during its first five years, for example, only five 
students dared publicly admit that they were Christians. 

By the beginning of the 1800's, the widespread evan- 
gelical revivals reached various colleges, and in the conse- 
quent period of concern one memorable event was the 
“haystack prayermeeting” near Williams in 1806, where 
undergraduates taking refuge from a storm decided to 
undertake a world-wide mission movement, their leader 
being Samuel J. Mills. Students offered themselves free- 
ly for overseas service. Establishment of the American 
Board (the first American foreign mission agency, Con- 
gregational) was in no small part influenced by the grow- 
ing readiness of students to volunteer for missions. 

By 1850 college Christian societies tended to fall into 
one of several types: groups for theological debating, 
devotions, missions, or ethical living. In England in 
1844 the YMCA was set up, to provide Christian teach- 
ing, fellowship, and living quarters for young workers. 
As that movement spread, it became a force in American 
colleges: at the University of Virginia in 1857, where 
only 15 out of any 100 students were professing Chris- 


tians, the first college YMCA was formed, combining 
into one Association all previous types of group. Another 
Association then soon followed at the University of 
Michigan. Correspondence and visits took place among 
fast-forming Christian Associations on dozens of cam- 
puses, and by 1870 Luther Wishard drew delegates of 
40 colleges to the Louisville YMCA Convention, where 
a national Student “Y” was formally recognized as part 
of the parent movement. 

In 1886 the national Intercollegiate YWCA was also 
constituted. In this case the student YW’s were chiefly 
responsible for the organization of the General YW 
Movement itself. Also in 1886 the first intercollegiate 
student Christian conference was held, for a month, at 
Northfield, Mass., with the evangelist Dwight L. Moody 
as leader. It was for college men, and 100 volunteered 
then and there for missionary service overseas. Spon- 
taneously, the Student Volunteer Movement arose from 
this initial group experience, and during the following 
years lively deputations from campus to campus carried 
this “missionary uprising” across the country. 

This movement both expressed and vitalized campus 
Christian groups. By 1890, 258 campus “Y” chapters 
had 12,000 members and at many a college the “Y” was 
the most influential force in student life. “Y" buildings 
still found on scores of campuses were built by student 
demand at this period. The outburst of vitality reached 
arcund the world, being directly connected through the 
work of young John R. Mott of Cornell with the forma- 
tion of the World’s Student Christian Federation in 1895 
and the development of not less than 22 student Christian 
movements around the world in the next two years. 

Meanwhile, the college population in America began 
to grow very rapidly. By the first two decades of the 
present century, reaching all this vast number of students 
became increasingly difficult for the “Y” and “YW” 
alone. On the other hand, the rise of Christian liberal- 
ism, theological and social, often made student move- 
ment members critical of the churches, which had until 
then handed over to the “Y’s” the religious welfare of 
students. Aware that they must meet this need both 
numerical and spiritual, the denominations themselves 
began to set up their own student groups and leaders on 
campus. The first actual “foundation” was organized at 
the University of Illinois in 1907, and hundreds of others 
have followed since. 

The result, in the teeming American campus world, 
has been a multiplication of different groups and agen- 
cies, each with its national leadership and organization. 
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For Jewish students, Hillel Foundations have been 
organized by the nation-wide Jewish brotherhood, b’nai 
B'rith. lor Roman Catholics the Newman Clubs have 
been the campus movement on non-Catholic campuses 
and the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
on Catholic campuses. At the present time many millions 
of dollars a year are spent by church and Association 
groups on the American campus, with several thousand 
full-time workers, millions invested in buildings and na- 
tion program for each. 

Some groupings of student movements were natural 
and inevitable. In 1912 the formation of the Council of 
the Church Boards of Education brought together for the 
first time executives of church student work in its Coim- 
mission on University Work. The years 1915-1918 saw 
three attempts, in the “Cleveland Conferences,” to work 
out a pattern relating church and “Y” student efforts. 
Principles of cooperation were laid down but no major 
organizition changes made, 

Throughout the 1920's there were several attempts to 
work out a more comprehensive coordination for the in- 
creasingly complex organization. Three regional co- 
operative SCM’s (Student Christian Movements) in the 
northeastern U. S. developed from this effort, along with 
a growing conscience about the extreme complexity of 
organization. A commission of which Tlenry P. Van 
Dusen was chairman produced the definitive study of this 
problem in 1936, recommending cooperation along func- 
tional lines as the next possible step. Meanwhile, in 1934 
the YMCA and YWCA student movements made com- 
mon cause as the NICC, National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council. 

“Y's” and the SVM had all along been Amer- 
ican members of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. By 1937-1938 church movements were pressing 
for membership. \WSCF preferred to relate as nearly as 
possible only one body from the U.S.A. Thus a further 
step was taken in 1938 to draw together all Protestant 
student groups, as a Provisional Council of the WSCF 
in the U.S.A. was formed. Other wartime and prewar 
cooperative committees developed and added weight, but 
it was largely from that tentative WSCF group that there 
emerged in 1944, during a fall hurricane in New York, 
the United Student Christian Council, which holds its 
first national conference this New Year's. 

Against this genetic background, look now at the 
“alphabetical” agencies and organizations, most of which 
have already been mentioned, which seek to serve and 
coordinate these varied campus student groups: 


USCC—United Student Christian Council 


As has just been noted, this is the over-all clearance 
council relating all the United States Protestant student 
movements to one another and to WSCF. 

Who belongs? YMCA and YWCA Student Coun- 
cils, the Student Volunteer Movement, the Interseminary 
Movement, the Lutheran Student Association, and stu- 
dent-program movements of these denominations: Con- 
gregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren, Methodist, 
Northern Baptist, Presbyterian U. S., Presbyterian 
U.S. A., Protestant Episcopal, Southern Baptist (fra- 
ternally). 


What does it do? It coordinates program among its 


member groups and relates them to the WSCF. It: 
Council of 114 members (4 church students to 3 “Y’’) 
works through 7 standing committees: WSCF, Organi- 
zation, Publications, Religion in Higher Education, Pro- 


grain and Projects, Personnel, and Campus Strategy. In 
addition it works through the following staffed organiza- 
tions which are represented as “Related Committees”; 
University Christian Mission, World Student Service 
Fund, Student Volunteer Movement, and the Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students. ‘The 
whole Council meets each autumn, as the nearest thing 
the United States has to the Student Christian Move- 
ments in several dozen other countries. 

Executive: John Deschner, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 

10, N.Y. 
NICC—National Intercollegiate Christian Council 


‘This delegated council is made up of students and staff 
delegated from all 9 regions of the YM-YW program. 
Once yearly the whole NICC meets for a week to map 
policy and achieve spiritual rapport. An Administrative 
Committee meets in New York regularly during the year, 
and the Program Commission works steadily with staff 
help. The /ntercollegian magazine, a monthly, is mainly 
sponsored by NICC. 
ixecutives: YMCA, (Acting) Harold B. Ingalls, 347 

Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. YWCA, Miss 

l.eila Anderson, 600 Lexington Avnue, New York 

National Commission on Church Student Work 


Vithin the National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education (replacing the old Council of Church Boards 
of Education) two groups are coordinated, one dealing 
with church-related college administration, the other with 
church workers among students on any sort of campus; 
the Commission on Church Student Work is this latter. 
It is made up of the staff executive who is charged with 
leadership of each of 11 denominational student pro- 
grams. 

Who beiongs? Executives of these denominational 
groups: Congregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, 
I:vangelical and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Northern Baptist, Presbyterian 
U. 3., Presbyterian U. S. A., Protestant Episcopal, Souti- 
ern Baptist. (See details below.) 

What does it do? It clears certain policies and emphases 
interdenominationally, and relates student work to church- 
related college administration policies, and some- 
times clears church movement participation in USCC 
decisions. However, the Commission on Church Student 
Work is sometimes used most to refer simply to the 
category of church student movements which these execu- 
tives serve. 

Chairman: Harry G. Goodykoontz (Presby. U. S.), 309 
Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Development of the various denominational student 

programs has all taken place within the past four decades. 

The oldest national denominational group is the Lut/eran 

Student Association of America, established in 1922 tech- 

nically independent of the Lutheran churches in order 

that students of all Lutheran churches may hold mem- 

bership. Northern Baptists technically do not have a 

student movement, but rather a student commission in 

the cenominational youth movement. Presbyterians 

U.S.A. have only within the past year organized a na- 

tional student council as part of the denominational youth 

movement. Presbyterians U.S. have a student movement 
alongside, but working in closest cooperation with, their 
denominational youth fellowship. The JJethodist Stu- 
dent Movement united movements of northern and south- 
ern branches of that denomination two years before actual 
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unification of the churches took place. Only this year 
Congregational Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
students have merged their respective student fellow- 
ships into the United Student Fellowship, in anticipation 
of denominational merger. The Disciples of Christ have 
a recently established student “Ecclesia” meeting an- 
nually and representing the live student movement of that 
denomination. Protestant Episcopal students, while par- 
ticipating in USCC from the beginning, technically have 
no student movement: student pressures are making 
themselves felt within the denomination for some kind 
of movement. Evangelical United Brethren students will 
be getting together for the first time as a student group 
at the Ecumenical Student Conference this Christmas. 
The strong Baptist Student Unions of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention fraternally cooperate in USCC on many 
projects through their national executive leadership. 


WSCF—World’s Student Christian Federation 


Founded in Sweden in 1895, this is an international 
cooperative fellowship of student movements, 46 now, 
which together stand for a world-wide witness to the 
Protestant-Orthodox understanding of the Gospel in the 
University. 

Who belongs? (Individuals may be “Friends of the 
Federation” and contribute, but only student movements 
are members.) AFFILIATED Student Christian Move- 
ments in Australia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Hungary, India, Burma and Pakistan, Japan, Korea, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, United States of 
America. CORRESPONDING Student Christian Move- 
ments in Brazil, Indonesia, Jamaica, Rio de la Plata, Rus- 
sian Student Movement outside Russia. PIONEERING 
Student Christian Movements in Austria, Belgium, Chile, 
Cuba, Egypt, Gold Coast, Greece, Iran, Italy, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, Poland, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, 
Siam, Sierra Leone, Syria, Uganda. 

What does it do? Sponsors a World Day of Prayer 
for students; organizes international conferences and 
projects, helps start SCM’s in some countries; tackles re- 
construction of SCM’s and rehabilitation of SCM leader- 
ship ; publishes monthly News Sheet and a quarterly, The 
Student World; itinerates speakers and leaders; spurs 
general student relief; carries on international and inter- 
church study in many fields—especially in the use of the 
Bible, politics, the university, and ecumenism. 

How do I belong? “Friends of the Federation” send 
$5 or more to WSCF, via USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.; a campus group, or area or national group 
may become a member of the Federation. 


Corresponding Secretary: M. Philippe Maury, WSCF, 


13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 
WSSF—World Student Service Fund 


This is unlike the other organizations mentioned, as it 
is really a general student relief drive through which we 
on American campuses give money and other help to 
needy fellow-students in Europe and Asia. It is a related 
committee of USCC, although USCC increasingly pro- 
motes a balanced giving program of WSSF, WSCF and 
denominational relief and reconstruction funds. WSSF 
was set up in 1937, and channels some Jewish and other 
non-Christian giving as well as that from campus Chris- 
tian groups, especially in schools where WSSF is an all- 
campus campaign rather than a concern just of Christian 
students. Its budget this year is $1,000,000 in cash and 
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supplies. During its history it has provided about three 
millions in student giving for overseas student needs. 

Who belongs? The sponsors are USCC; International 
Student Service, U. S. Cooperating Committee; B’nai 
B'rith, Hillel Foundations at American Universities; 
Newman Club Federation, United States National Stu- 
dent Association. 


Executive: Wilmer J. Kitchen, 20 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


SCM—Student Christian Movement 


This is the name of the over-all program of Protestants 
on campuses in most countries, our nearest approach to 
it thus far being USCC. However, in three areas of the 
country (New England, New York State, and Middle 
Atlantic) the SCM is the one student Christian agency, 
uniting YM and YW with the church-related groups un- 
der joint staff leaders. In the other six regions of the 
country (by YM-YW zoning), program of the church- 
related groups and of the YM-YW groups is coordinated 
only nationally, or in voluntary joint planning of confer 
ences, etc. 

SVM—Student Volunteer Movement 


Begun in 1888 as the result of the great world-mission 
enthusiasm of that student generation, the SVM took as 
its slogan for tens of thousands of Volunteers who gave 
their careers to overseas Christian work, “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in This Generation!” Its appeal and 
program made one of the most dramatic and effective 
missionary outpourings of life in Christian history. 

Who belongs? Any student who plans to enter mis- 
sionary service, and signs the Declaration of Purpose pre- 
pared by the SVM. Campus Missionary Fellowships are 
formed by like-minded students at a college, and become 
units of the national SVM program. 

What does it do? It (1) informs students of the 
urgency and specific need in missionary service, (2) re- 
lates them in fellowship to other such candidates, (3) or- 
ganizes national student missionary conferences, “SVM 
Quadrennials,” at midwinter every four years, (4) pub- 
lishes leaflets on mission vocations, (5) co-sponsors the 
Intercollegian monthly magazine. 


Executive: Edward H. Johnson, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


IM—lInterseminary Movement 


Since 1938 there has been a concerted effort to promote’ 
understanding among students at the various theological 
seminaries, the Interseminary Movement being sponsored 
jointly by the YMCA and the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches. 

What does it do? Annually it calls a delegated confer- 
ence of seminarians, and every several years a massed 
national conference; it promotes regional conferences, lo- 
cal seminary discussions of ecumenical values, visits of 
outstanding ecumenical leaders and of IM field representa- 
tives, and enlistment for the ministry by interdenomina- 
tional teams visiting colleges. 


Executive: Robert S. Bilheimer, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


UCM—wUniversity Christian Mission 


In 1938 the Federal Council of Churches Department 
of Evangelism established UCM to take its preaching mis- 
sions to university campuses. Since then it has become 
the recognized center for guidance in planning Religious 
Emphasis Weeks. 


In becoming a co-sponsor in 1944, 
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USCC recognized UCM as a related committee working 
on behalf of all USCC member movements. 
What does it do? Plans and directly sponsors about 


25 campus missions a year. Offers advisory service to 
many more, 


Sponsors: Federal Council of Churches, United Student 
Christian Council. 


National Director: James L. Stoner, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


CFR—Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 


Since 1911 CFR has been working with the strategic 
group of foreign students studying in American universi- 
ties. This group totals about 23,000 in the present school 
year. Begun and developed by the general YMCA, this 
committee is now recognized by religious, civic and gov- 
ernmental agencies as a reception center for foreign stu- 
dents and a means of making their experience in this 
country more positive. In 1946, USCC recognized it as 
a related committee working on behalf of all member 
movements, even though its efforts are not confined to 
Christian foreign students. 

What does it do? Meets boats, planes in New York, 
and arranges for reception at Boston, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco, and other ports of entry; facilitates entry 
of foreign students ; offers hospitality, advice about Amer- 
ican ways and some aid to entering students; develops 
community progvams to make these students feel at home ; 
handles specific reception jobs for the State Department ; 
takes annual census of foreign students studying in 
U.S.A.; sponsors extensive orientation and activity pro- 
gram in New York City. 

Executive: J. Benjamin Schmoker, 347 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


IVCF—Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 


This American branch of the International Fellowship 
of Evangelical Unions has grown particularly rapidly dur- 
ing and since the war. Unfortunately, there has been 
almost no contact between this group, far to the “right” 
theologically, and the more general student Christian 
movement described in these pages. IVCF’s many local 
fellowships are served by a regional and national traveling 
staff of more than 35 members for the USA and Canada. 
Emphasis is on cultivation of vital personal Christian ex- 
perience, Dible study, prayer groups, personal evangelism, 


Executive : Stacey Woods, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


CSCA—Chinese Student Christian Association 


Founded in 1909, this Association is one remaining of 
several prewar national associations for Christian students 
from a particular country. CSCA’s main emphasis is in 
preparing leaders with Christian principles for China, and 
in fostering Chinese-American relationships within a 
Christian context. 

Executive : Paul K. Lin, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

N.Y. 

Other Church-Related Movements 

Among church-related movements of special interest to 
students, the most notable is the United Christian Youth 
Movement (UCYM, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois), the national interdenominational youth clear- 
ance agency. Particularly are students concerned with 


the annual ten-cent booklet, J/nvest Your Summer, listing 
summer service projects, which is available each February 


from the UCYM. 


Another church-related agency, for 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church, is the Church Societ 
for College Work (CSCW, Washington Cathedral, Mt, 
St. Albans, Washington 16, D.C.) which unofficially ad- 
vances student work in that communion. 


Other Groups 


Certain agencies and movements not related to the 
churches are frequently dealt with in the student Chris- 
tian movement. The Student League for Industrial De- 
mocracy (SLID, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, New 
York) deals with undergraduate approaches to labor and 
industry. The Student Section of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation (FOR, 2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y.) 
carries student religious concern in the peace movement, 
The North American Student Cooperative League, 
(NASCL, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, IIL) 
coordinates student co-op activity of all kinds. 

Formed in 1947, the National Student Association 
(NSA, 304 North Park Street, Madison 5, Wis.) is the 
congress of delegates from college student government 
organizations. Not organized national student move- 
ments such as the Christian groups noted above, but local 
campuses, are represented in this over-all organization 
of American campus life. 


American Life as Seen in War Fiction 


“The sordid characters in our fiction may not be typical 
Americans, but they have too many real-life counterparts 
to justify complacence,” warns Martha Foley, editor of 
the annual Best Short Stories of the Year, in Survey 
Graphic for December, 1948. The characters in six lead- 
ing war novels, “especially the officers, give the paramount 
impression of stupendous, overpowering ignorance. . . .” 
The few heroes “usually meet defeat or death.” “Back of 
the enlisted men . . . lie lives in the United States replete 
with desperate, unhappy childhoods, rough-and-tumble 
youth, broken homes, hard, back-breaking jobs, poverty, 
insecurity and an over-all sordid ugliness.” Officers, as 
pictured in The Naked and the Dead, The Young Lions, 
and Tales of the South Pacific, are “inept, bungling men 
who, by segregation and humiliation, destroy the morale 
of their men, not only as human beings but as efficient 
soldiers.” Where, Miss Foley asks, did the public schools 
and the colleges fail that “illiteracy and plain, untutored 
savagery predominate” among the officers? The privates 
are “an indictment” of the American home in their “fun- 
damental sense of insecurity.” 

These novels make “sex and liquor seem the most high- 
ly desirable objects in American life.” “The chief effect 
of religion,” as found in these novels, “seems to have been 
to give the men a profound contempt for it. if the reader 
is to judge by the lack of reverence and the constant and 
abundant profanity.” 

The writer comments that in addition to the six novels 
which she cites in her article she has read “many thou- 
sands of short stories on the war” from both the pulp 
magazines and the literary publications. “In all of them 
the general view of life in America is identical with that 
in the novels.” The “greatest conflicts of the war” were 
“the social and personal conflicts that went on in the vast 
tangle of lives behind the lines, among the Americans 
themselves.” “Surely,” she says, “our country has some- 
thing greater to offer for the future than the kind of edu- 
cation, stamina, and character reported in these memories 
of our fellow-citizens away from home.” The war litera- 
ture is “a terribly urgent summons to national soul-search- 
ing and action.” 


